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and are not to be construed as declarations of 


Religion in America: a Critical Inquiry 


An appraisal of the religious aspects of American so- 
ciety is written by Will Herberg in Protestant-Catholic- 
Jew (New York, Doubleday and Company, 1955. $4.00), 
with the sub-title, “An Essay in American Religious So- 
ciology.” 

“The religious situation in the United Staaes today 
confronts us with a perplexing problem.” On the one 
hand, there are many evidences of a turn to religion and 
of a high degree of participation by the people in the in- 
stitutions of religion. On the other hand, ‘a perceptive 
historian,” Oscar Handlin, is quoted as stating of America 
in the 1950s that “the trend toward secularism in ideas 
was not reversed.” One can find as much evidence, thinks 
Mr. Herberg, for the thesis that there is a religious revival 
as for one that the American people are going secular. 

Mr. Herberg, a writer and lecturer on religion, phi- 
losophy, and social studies, and author of an earlier book, 
Judaism and Modern Man, goes on: “The secularism dom- 
inating the American consciousness is not an overt phi- 
losophy ; it is an underlying, often unconscious, orienta- 
tion of life and thought. Because it is so pervasive and 
omnipresent, it is hard to put one’s finger on it... . The 
secularism that pervades the American consciousness is 
essentially [one] of thinking and living in terms of a 
framework of reality and value remote from the religious 
beliefs simultaneously professed.” 

The Bible sells widely, but in a poll 53 per cent of the 
Americans queried could not name one of the four Gos- 
pels. “The Bible can hardly be said to enter into the life 
and thought of Americans quite as much as their views on 
its divine inspiration and their eagerness to buy and dis- 
tribute it might suggest.” 

“Every aspect of contemporary religious life reflects 
this paradox—pervasive secularism amid mounting re- 
ligiosity, ‘the strengthening of the religious structure in 
spite of increasing secularization.’ Thus Mr. Herberg 
quotes Marshall Sklare in Conservative Judaism. Chris- 
tians are flocking to church, states Mr. Herberg, “vet 
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forgetting all about Christ when it comes to naming the 
most significant events in history.” 

“The influx of members into churches and the increased 
readiness of Americans to identify themselves in religious 
terms certainly appear to stand in contrast to the way 
Americans seem to think and feel about matters central 
to the faiths they profess.” 

“It is this secularism of a religious people, this re- 
ligiousness in a secular framework, that constitutes the 
problem posed by the contemporary religious situation in 
America.” 

Mr. Herberg finds clues to understanding the paradox 
in “the background of certain deep-going sociological 
processes that have transformed the face of the American 
people in the course of the past generation.” A perplex- 
ing religious situation becomes more intelligible when 
“viewed in its essential relation to the inner development 
of American society. American religion and American 
society would seem to be so closely interrelated as to 
make it virtually impossible to understand either without 
reference to the other.” 

Mr. Herberg writes that it is “something rash and pre- 
sumptuous” to deal with the religious situation. For re- 
ligion transcends social and cultural frameworks—‘‘man’s 
faith in response to God’s call is not something that can 
be charted or reduced to plan.” Mr. Herberg is an author 
who modestly acknowledges the limitations under which 
his inquiry was conducted, but he also believes that “‘much 
of significance may be achieved by critical inquiry, much 
too that may contribute to an understanding of the religion 
and the sociology of contemporary America.” 


“Suburbia Buys Religion” 


“Perhaps nowhere is the church more popular or finan- 
cially better off than in the fashionable suburb,” writes 
Stanley Rowland, Jr., in The Nation, New York, July 28, 
1956. “One would think this would make clergymen crow 
with delight. Some do, but many are shaking their heads 
gloomily. The suburban church worries the living day- 
lights out of them.” Mr. Rowland is a religious news re- 
porter for the New York Times, expressing, of course, 
his own opinions in the article. 

The rapidly growing suburbs are reported to be receiv- 
ing relatively more Roman Catholics and Jews than in 
former days. These are “newcomers to the suburbs, here- 
tofore largely Protestant domains.” But newcomers of 
all heritages are flocking to houses of worship. “In this 
there is a certain amount of haunted, unacknowledged 
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searching for meaning in life where the better barbecue 
pits have already been built.” It also indicates, as Will 
Herberg states, ‘‘a drive for cultural and religious identi- 
fication.” 

“Churches and synagogues generally are affected by the 
suburban mentality, but Protestant leaders are the ones 
most vocally worried. The main mood of many a sub- 
urban church on Sundays is that of a fashionable shopping 
center. This is cultural identification on a wide, super- 
ficial and generally unacknowledged level. On weekdays 
one shops for food, on Saturdays one shops for recreation, 
and on Sundays one shops for the Holy Ghost. 

“But the Ghost had better stay ghostly and the preacher 
platitudinous, for the homogenized suburbanite likes his 
religion, unlike his martinis, diluted. He wants sermons to 
console him, to comfort him and to inspire him to more 
pleasant living, but never to challenge him with the rude 
realities of today’s revolutionary world. He has paid 
handsomely for his suburban isolation against these reali- 
ties, and he doesn’t want them to come crashing into his 
conscience via the pulpit. 

“When the preacher perchance deals with such problems 
as segregation or the desperate needs of underdeveloped 
lands, the suburbanite has the remarkable facility of roll- 
ing up the mental counterpart of the automobile window. 
He weatherproofs himself against any knowledge of the 
rising storm from the two-thirds of the world’s peoples 
who live as second-class citizens plagued by disease, ig- 
norance and starvation. ... 

“A religion is best when it exists in tension with society. 
In this situation it can not only fill its spiritual role but 
also its role of prophecy, conscience and moral leadership. 
Under severe persecution in the modern state, religion's 
leavening effect is stamped out among the mass. When 
organized religion is completely accepted by the mass as 
no more than a pleasing and fashionable facet of culture, 
then it falls prey to the mass-produced platitude. 

“This is the situation of the suburban church. There 
have, of course, always been attempts by the mass to dilute 
religion and accommodate it to conscience in prosperous 
times. These attempts are overwhelming in the suburbs, 
where no obvious challenges shout and citizens are insu- 
lated against everything except death, each other and the 
gnawing anxieties typical of a society dedicated to nothing 
higher than its own comfort.” 


The Church Needs the Arts 


“The church should have a vanguard of men and women 
qualified to interpret the significance of contemporary art 
for the believer. . . . Religion has a depth which art needs 
lest it become tempted to estheticism. Religion, on the 
other hand, is expressed most profoundly through the 
forms which constitute the proper concern of art.” These 
lines are from “The Church, the Arts, and Contemporary 
Culture,” a study document, commended to the churches 
for study and circulated by the Department of Worship 
and the Arts, National Council of Churches. 

Most of the statement is arranged in five parts, each of 
which is introduced by a sentence summing up tasks of 
the church “in the area of the arts.” 

“1. The first task . . . is to know contemporary culture 
and its expressions and through them to know our time 
more fully. ... 

“2. The second . . . is to assess and interpret . . . [the 
arts] in terms of Christian criteria... . 


“3 A third . . . is to contribute directly to the health 
and vitality of the arts and the proper understanding of 
the vocation of the artist... . 

“4. A fourth ... is to heal the breach that has arisen 
between the religious institution and those chiefly identi- 
fied with the arts in our society... . 

“5. A final task of the church in the area of the arts is 
to bear witness to the common ground to which both re- 
ligion and the arts refer.” 


Pages from History 


As was noted in this Service, June 30, the population 
censuses of 1850-1870 contained data on the churches, 
gathered for the Bureau of the Census by the U. S. Mar- 
shals. These data were summarized in the 9th Census, 
Vol. I, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1872, 
Table XVII B, as follows: 


Number of Value of 
Year Edifices Sittings* Property 
1870 63,082 21,665,062 $354,483,581 
Number of 
Churches 
1860 54,009 19,128,751 $171,397,932 
1850 38,061 14,234,825 $87,328,801 


*Also called “accommodations” in these censuses; evidently re- 
ferring to what would now be called “seating capacity.” 


In 1870, there were reported 43,874 clergymen, of whom 
67 were women. 


“Economist” on Religion in America 


The London Economist noted the “vigour of American 
religion” in an article, “Boom in God’s Children,” April 
7, 1956. “Given colloquial expression in juke-box hymns 
and praying dolls, and in a new comic strip, religious 
themes also monopolise the lists of best-selling books, and 
are the subject of serious analysis by psychiatrists and 
theologians.” 

The article quotes the statistics compiled by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on church membership, which 
in 1954 was over 60 per cent of the population. The three 
religious communities, Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish, “have historically played a part in providing the 
Americanised grandson of the immigrant with a social 
identity and heritage, and in the process have been trans- 
formed into thoroughly American institutions.” 

American industry, the article notes, has become articu- 
late about “spiritual values”; writers of political speeches 
“insist on virtue and spiritual values.” 

“While the average American is taking his religion 
where he finds it, many people worry that his soul is in 
jeopardy from the blandishments of the ‘hucksters’ of 
religion. Dr. Billy Graham directs his 20th century evan- 
gelism quite frankly to the large proportion of the popula- 
tion who have the literacy of a twelve-year-old in religious 
matters and is sending streams of ‘converts’ back to their 
own churches.” 

Finally: “An American religion which is to appeal to 
160 million people is bound to be vague and often super- 
ficial, but it does not follow that it cannot be sincere and 
even fervent. President Eisenhower, who personifies so 
much of present-day America, seems also to typify its 
religion; the simplicity of his faith, though deplored by 
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the sophisticated, is apparently an inspiration rather than 
an opiate to the people.” 


The Latest Information on Church Statistics 


The annual compilation of the latest information avail- 
able, appearing in the Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1957, reveals that 100,162,529 persons are reported 
officially as members of 258 religious bodies (New York, 
National Council of Churches, 1956). These bodies of 
all faiths report 305,449 local churches (parishes, congre- 
gations). Most of the statistics are for the calendar year 
1955, or for a fiscal year ending in 1955; the others are 
for 1954 or prior years. Many bodies do not make annual 
reports of their constituents. The figures are for Conti- 
nental United States. 

There are no annual national church statistics gathered 
by uniform methods. The data here quoted give simply 
the latest information tabulated just prior to sending copy 
to the printer. The various reports are not all directly, or 
strictly, comparable with the compilation of the previous 
year, but for practical purposes such comparison is con- 
tinually made. The reports again reveal, comparing the 
gross figure for 1955 with that for 1954, that total mem- 
bership as reported gained more rapidly than population, 
as has been the trend for a long period, and particularly 
since 1940. The total gain in membership for the year was 
2.7 per cent ; the gain in estimated total population of Con- 
tinental United States was 1.8 per cent. The number of 
Roman Catholics reported increased 3.1 per cent; that of 
Protestants 2.3 per cent. Church membership is now 
equal to 60.9 per cent of population, the highest propor- 
tion ever to be recorded. 

There are reports in this compilation for the first time 
from Jehovah’s witnesses, a body that heretofore did not 
report constituency separately by nations. There are 
187,120 Jehovah’s witnesses in Continental United States. 
The Conservative Baptist Association also reported this 
year for the first time—250,000 persons. 

The analysis of the latest membership information in 
six major groups is as follows: 


Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic. . 367,370 


Over 98 per cent of the members, 98,568,528 persons, 
are reported by 82 bodies each having over 50,000 mem- 
bers; 53 bodies report over 100,000 members each, and 
these had 96,607,968 persons, or over 96 per cent of the 
total. 

Only 222 bodies are able to report the number of their 
clergymen, a total of 222,018 “pastors having charges” 
and a total of 353,695 ordained persons. Of the pastors 
having charges, 201,316 are in the Protestant bodies. Many 
persons carried on the list of the total number ordained 
are retired or engaged in other vocations. 

Two hundred and forty-three bodies report total enroll- 
ment in Sunday or Sabbath church schools—38,921,033 
persons in 264,726 schools with 3,029,386 teachers and 
officers, an increase in total enrollment of 3.4 per cent over 
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the latest information a year earlier. The Protestant 
churches reported 36,084,485 persons, or 92.7 per cent of 
the total. 

The Protestant church membership was equal to over 
58 per cent of all church membership in 1955—about the 
same as a year earlier. It seems that the major religious 
groups have developed in about the same relation to each 
other during the last 50 years. 

A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the usual 
questions about definitions of membership. The Roman 
Catholics count all baptized persons, including infants, The 
Jews regard as members all Jews in communities having 
congregations. The Eastern Orthodox churches include 
all persons in their nationality or cultural groups. Most 
Protestant bodies count the persons who have attained 
full membership, and previous estimates have indicated 
that all but a small minority of these are over 13 years of 
age. However, Lutheran bodies and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church report all baptized persons, and not only 
those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish mem- 
bership figures because of a regulation of that body that 
forbids “the numbering of people and the reporting of 
such statistics for publication.” In the Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1936, published by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
there were reported 268,915 members of the Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 

A listing of the larger bodies, with the number of 
churches and the membership reported, follows: 


Figures from Larger Bodies 


MEMBERSHIP oF 82 RELiIcIous BopiEs witH 50,000 
oR More Mempers Eacu 
Number of Member- 


Name of Religious Body Year Churches ship 


Seventh-day Adventists ............. 1955 2,858 277,162 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 

1951 300 75,000 
OF 1955 7,320 400,047 
Baptist Bodies: 

American Baptist Convention ..... 1955 6,490 1,513,697 

Southern Baptist Convention ...... 1955 30,340 8,467,439 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 

National Baptist Convention of 

1955 =11,291 2,610,774 
American Baptist Association ...... 1951 2,105 286,691 
Baptist General Conference of 

Conservative Baptist Association of 

Free Will Baptists .........ecee0. 1955 1,947 159,831 
General Association of Regular Bap- 

National Baptist Evangelical Life 

and Soul Saving Assembly of 

1951 264 57,674 
National Primitive Baptist Conven- 

tio the 1952 1,019 80,000 
North American Baptist Association 1955 1,688 251,062 
Primitive Baptists 1950 1,000 72,000 
United Free Will Baptist Church.. 1952 836 100,000 

Brethren (German Baptists): 

Church of the Brethren ........... 1955 1,049 195,609 
Buddhist Churches of America ...... 1955 48 63,000 
Christ Unity Science Church ........ 1953 4,481 1,581,286 
Christian and Missionary Alliance.... 1955 954 57,109 
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Name of Religious Body 

Churches of God: 
Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) . 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.)... 
Church OF (G00 


Church of God im Christ 
Church of the Nazarene ............. 
Congregational Christian Churches .. 
Disciples of Christ, International Con- 

vention 


Eastern Churches: 
American Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church ...... 
Armenian Apostolic Church of 
Greek Archdiocese of North and 
Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
The Russian Orthodox Church Out- 
The Russian Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic Church of America ......... 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church 
Orthodox Church of 


Evangelical and Reformed Church ... 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 

Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
Federated Churches 


Friends: 
Five Years Meeting of Friends 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel 
Jehovah’s witnesses 
Jewish Congregations 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints 


Lutheran: 

Lutheran Synodical Conf. of N. A— 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 

of Wisconsin and Other States. 

American Lutheran Church ....... 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 

Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Lutheran Free Church ........... 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

United Lutheran Church in America 


The Mennonite Church 


Methodist Bodies: 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Christian Methodist Episcopal 

Free Methodist Church of N. A..... 
The Methodist Church 


Moravian Church in America (Unitas 
Old Catholic Churches: 


North American Old Roman Cath- 
olic Church 


Year Churches 


1988 
1955 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1951 
1955 
1955 
1955 


1955 
1955 


9 
1955 
936 


1955 


Inclusive 


Number of Member- 


1,215 
39,854 


158 


64 


ship 


142,668 
123,523 
70,941 


343,928 
270,576 
1,600,000 
1,342,045 


1,897,736 


100,000 
75,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
55,000 
750,000 
100,000 
100,000 


71,940 
774,277 
53,388 


737,489 
88,411 


70,245 


65,000 
94,571 


187,120 
5,500,000 


1,230,021 
137,856 


2,004,110 


2,175, 726 
70,283 
1,166,301 
760,000 
392,167 


51,437 
9,292,046 


55,524 


84,565 


Inclusire 
Number of Member. 


Name of Religious Body Year Churches ship 
Pentecostal Assemblies: 
“ere Assemblies of the World, 
Pentecostal Church of God of Amer- 
United Pentecostal Church ........ 1955 1,500 125,000 
Polish National Catholic Church of 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church.. 1955 1,007 84,990 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S... 1955 3,852 810,917 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 1955 8,282 2,645,745 
United Presbyterian Church of N.A. 1955 833 244,973 
Protestant Episcopal Church ........ 1954 7,271 ~—-2,757,944 
Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church ...... 1955 481 204,621 
Reformed Church in America .... 1955 804 205,323 
Roman Catholic Church ............ 1955 21,086 33,396,647 
ACN 1955 1,323 249,641 
Spiritualists: 
International General Assembly of 
1955 201 163,000 
Unitarian Churches 1955 378 96,715 
Total: 82 Bodies only ............ 98,568,528 


Federation of Islamic Associations in N.A. 


The Federation of Islamic Associations in the United 
States and Canada met in fifth annual convention for 
three days in New York in July, 1956. Among the pro- 
ceedings was a panel in which the imans, or spiritual lead- 
ers, considered major issues of concern to those of North 
America holding the faith of Islam. Certain emphases 
were as follows: 

They considered Islam to be “the most misunderstood 
of all religions.” The correct name of the religion is 
Islam, and not Muhammedanism. The adherents to the 
religion are properly called Muslims, not Moslems or 
Muhammedans. 

Followers of the faith of Islam are committed to “sub- 
mission to the will of God in love and peace.” The prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man is taught. Muhammed 
was a prophet of God. There were other prophets, e.g., 
Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus. “Inspired Writings” in- 
clude the Koran, the laws of Moses, the Psalms of David, 
the gospels of the New Testament. (New York Times, 
July 30, 1956.) 


Farming and Christianity 


Concerned with the problem of the farmer, Urban J 
Baer, in Letters to an American Farmer, published by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference (Des Moines, 
Towa, 1955. $2.00), sees in the problems of agriculture, 
a need to “deal first with people and only second with 
things.” Father Baer is diocesan director of rural life in 
the Diocese of La Crosse, Wisconsin. He believes that 
“basically the approach to the agricultural problem and 
its solution must be spiritual.” 

In this series of letters to a farmer he deals with “the 
Christian dignity of the farmers’ calling,” the rightful use 
of the land, family life on the farm, education for rural 
life, farm-labor relationship, the responsibility of persons 
with abundance, cooperatives, credit unions, and in con- 
clusion, reminds farmers that “not in bread alone doth 
man live” (Douay version, Matthew 4:4). 
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